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NEILSON AND THORNDIKE 


A History of English Literature 


(Shows Literature as a Living Influence) 


In the development of human thought: 
By tracing the history of the chief types of literature—the novel, the e} 
the drama— both to account for modern tendencies in form and treat: 


and to show the periodic rise and wane of literary movements. 


In the careers of men of letters: 
By bringing out in penetrating and deft character sketches the clos 
lation between the lives of great writers and the distinguishing feat 


of their works. 


In the lives of young readers to-day: 


By making possible 


the keenest understanding and appr 
iil, of the best n Enelish prose and poet 


text’s careful organization and thematic development, together with 
1. Chronological outlines of English and foreign literature and hist 
to give the proper perspective to the narrative. 
Suggestions for further reading and composition. 
Remarkably good  illustrations—portraits, faesimiles of 
editions, old prints. 


A literary map of England. 


Gayley, Young, and Kurtz: ENGLISH POETRY 


Selections from the best and most representat ve English poets 
Chaucer to Noves. No other anthology contains sO many exampl 
Georgian and war poetry, or shows so well the seone and 

7 


The poetical renaissance oO} the century. Helpful aids to 


text are found in the Introduction and Notes. 


THE MACMILLAN POCKET CLASSICS SERIES 


Nearly two hundred volumes carefully edited, uniform in binding 
in their moderate price. This Series brings within the reach of eve! 
booklover the masterpieces of English literature. The titles include | 
tically all those recommended by the College Entrance Board in its « 
prehensive list—a faet which we think will be of special interest to te 
of English. 

Order Now From 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta San Francis 
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